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cabinet meetings, and has little or no direct influence
over current domestic politics/ although it is said that
his personal opinion has a good deal of weight on
the relations with foreign states.2 When, however, a
cabinet crisis occurs and the ministry resigns, the King
has a great deal of latitude in the appointment of its
successor; for the Chamber is not divided into two
parties, one of which naturally comes into power when
the other goes out, but, as in France, it is split up into
a number of small groups, so that every ministry is
based upon a coalition. The King can, therefore, send
for almost any one he pleases and allow him to attempt
to form a cabinet. It often happens, moreover, that
the man selected feels that he cannot get the support
of a majority in the existing Chamber, but, hoping for
a favorable result from a new election, is willing to
undertake to form a cabinet if allowed to dissolve
Parliament. In such cases the King exercises his own
discretion, and grants permission or not as he thinks
best; for, contrary to the habit in France, dissolutions
in Italy are by no means rare. Thus the Italian King,
although strictly a constitutional monarch tied up in a
parliamentary system, is not quite so powerless as the
French President or the English Queen.

In the selection of his ministers the King is not
limited by law to members of Parliament, but, ^ m*n-^
if a man is appointed who is not a member of ters*
either House, he is obliged by custom to become a can-

1 Brusa, p. 108.  Dupriez, vol. i. p. 289, says that lie presides only when
peculiarly important matters are nnder discussion.
a Dupriez, vol. i. p. 296.   This is a common opinion.